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We have another long anti-Mozartian article from the pen of M. Jules Mau- 
rel ; but it would be very unprofitable to give it entire. ‘The French language 
teems with terse and pithy phrases; but its litterateurs are rarely studious of 
brevity or compression : the hydrostatic press is greatly needed to reduce their 
bales to the average density of an English market. We will give, therefore, the 
most salient points, omitting much general dissertation on the sublime and 
beautiful. ito 

The next charge brought against Mozart is, that he.was a mere musician, and 
nothing mpre ; and that no mere musician can ever produce a first-rate lyrical 
drama. 

“ The lyrica) drama is the chef-d’euvre of the musical art. It demands vast 
intelligence, a power/ni organization, a head furnished with a thousand varied 
acquirements: in a word, dramatic science comprehends everything. At. all 
events, it calls for many qualities which were evidently wanting in the author 
of La Clemenza, Idomeneo, and Jl Seraglio. Mozart’s biographers have served 
him ill, though with the best intentions ; they have represented him as an or- 
dinary, illiterate, dull, and uninformed person, with, however, a perfect know- 
ledge of music. 

‘ His biographers tell us this plainly enough ; but they do not say something 
which we shall now boldly assert, viz., that no man is a great musician who ‘is 
a musician only ; as no man is a great writer who is only capable of sounding 
a phrase or ¢linking 4 distich. : 

“ An individual who has imbibed musical science with his mother’s milk, and 
whose intellect has received. no other aliment, can never become a great drama- 
tic genius. His mind has been cognizant only of crotchets and quavers. If 
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there is genius and a powerful organization, he will be great at times by in- 
stinct, but will not long sustain himself in his elevation: his works will be full 
of startling inequalities, he will be an incomplete genius. Such was Mozart. 

“ Besides his defective education, it is evident that his infant talents were 
disgracefully marketed: and by whom? By his father Leopold, who made 
him play piano concertos at the age of five, and extemporize fugues at seven : 
lionizing him all over Europe like Van Amburgh with his beasts.” 

The following confession of ignorance will enlighten our readers as to the 
qualifications of our neighbours for estimating Mozart :— 

“Many of Mozart’s fervent admirers would be greatly embarrassed if re- 
quested, not to justify their homage, but merely to enumerate the works that 
they admire. And, in point of fact, who knows anything of Idomeneo? Who 
of the Seraglio? of Cosi fan Tutti ? of La Clemenza? or even of the Zauber- 
fléte? What musician studies these works? what amateur sings them? Yet 
they are operas of Mozart. Now these same operas, with the addition of three 
or four others composed in childhood, form the main part of his dramatic titles. 
All these titles are forgotten and unknown at the present day. Two operas 
only survive; I mean not merely on the stage, but in the memory of amateurs. 
Many great writers have disappeared from the stage, yet continue to hold a dis- 
tinguished place in libraries and in select musical societies. Now the operas of 
Mozart, with the exception of Don Juan and Figaro, have no longer any exist- 
ence.” 

We must stop, for this is enough to ipecacuanhize a nation. The latter part 
of the article considers the first act of La Nozze, the overture to which is proved 
to be far inferior to that of the Barbiere, and judgments are pronounced upon 


its component pieces, similar to those of the curate in reviewing the articles 
forming Don Quixote’s library. Favourable exceptions are made only to “ Non 
so piu cosa son,” and “ Non piu andrai,” which are thought not quite destitute 
of merit. 





THE MOZART CONTROVERSY. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Sir,—Having a most invincible objection to illiberality when exercised to- 
wards a person of unquestionable talent, I cannot resist addressing you on the 
attack made by M. Jules Maurel, on that inspired and lamented musician, Mo- 
zart. The invidious and contradictory remarks on the compositions of this 
great master are enveloped in such an atmosphere of prejudice and ignorance of 
the divine science of music, that they are wholly contemptible, and calculated 
to produce a disgust to a person who has neither judgment or feeling to raise 
his energies of criticism to any available point. He condemns in one line, and 
redeems that condemnation in the following—he finds fault with the expression 
of words in operas, whilst they are in perfect accordance with the harmony and 
melody with which they are so exquisitely clothed, and draws comparisons 
wholly irrevelant to the cause he espouses. Will M. Maurel oblige us, in his 
unerring judgment, and produce any instance of the versatility of talent that 
most unquestionably did exist in this great musician either in devotional, drama- 
tic, orchestral, or chamber compositions? There is no objection to be made, or 
even hinted at in the highly talented composers who are brought forward in 
array against this exquisite child of feeling and science, though we may suppose 
that many of their productions would have been more satisfactory to themselves 
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had they been suffered to have remained in oblivion rather than exposed to 
“«day’s garish eye,”’ for perfection is not allotted to man. 

This address to you, sir, is to relieve sensations which have arisen from an 
attack on an individual whose talents have been of a rare description, and whose 
exquisite combinations of harmony have been the admiration of all who have 
had the good fortune to be made really acquainted with his works.—I am, Mr. 
Editor (in the spirit of forgiveness), Your obedient servant. 

ONE OF THE PUPILS OF SACCHINI. 

London, 24th. Sept. 1839. 





The following letter is highly amusing :— 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Sir,—Your last number of the “ Musical World” has given me much pain, 
and if I have a reasonable cause of complaint, I fear that you must be content 
that some part should be imputed to yourself. In the present day threepence is 
a considerable sum to pay for an octavo periodical of sixteen pages, but the 
charge will never be objected to if they are worthily filled, which 1 think you 
will agree with me is hardly the case in this instance of which I complain. That 
the strictures of M. Jules Maurel upon so great a composer as Mozart should 
appear may be reasonably permitted, as, be they right or be they wrong they pass 
openly under his name, and every one has the power of being satisfied whether 
or no they are the production of a person competent to criticise and decry so 
great a master. I shall make but one remark upon his opinion ; he asks whether 
Mozart has secured the 3000 years of immortality enjoyed by Homer? and he 
states that certain of his compositions “‘ please musicians,” ‘‘ not the mass;”’ whilst 
others are in a fine style, but are not popular. I would ask with whom does the 
immortality of Homer rest? the answer is conclusive, certainly not the mass ! 
They do not understand him, and this answer equally applies to Mozart, who 
requires on the part of his hearers a much greater exercise of the mind than 
writers of the popular class. With respect to ‘Indagator” and ‘ Brown,” I 
would merely observe that Mozart has now, for so long a period, been placed: by 
common consent in the exalted place occupied by his name as a composer, that 
his fame ought to be held sacred at least against anonymous attacks, and that 
any-one who has the temerity to attempt to show that he is unworthy the dis- 
tinction, must bring to the task a mind much more highly refined than is “‘ Inda- 
gator’s” by such terms as “going the whole hog,” “taking the shine out of him,” 
and other ‘‘ of that kidney.” With many apologies for this intrusion, I am, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 


ONE OF MR. BROWN’S “ BRUTALLY BESOTTED.” 
London, 25th, Sept. 1839. 





FAMILIAR LETTERS FROM AMSTERDAM. 
(From the German of C. Kossmaly.) 
Continued from page 303. 

LETTER VI. 


Tue brother and sister, Richard and Cecilia Mulder, who returned to Holland, 
after a four years’ stay in Germany, have, with their father, E. George Mulder, 
given some concerts this winter, respecting which as well as the talents of the 
young performers I will here make some observations. Their first and second 
appearance at the Felix meritis, and at an independent concert at the Theatre 
Francaise made upon me a most favourable impression, but their subsequent 
performances (at a concert in the Odeon on the 24th January) caused me some- 
what to lower my good opinion. This circumstance may be thus explained: the 
brother and sister at first kept themselves sensibly and modestly withia the com- 
pass of their powers and faculties, but aftefwards attempted things for which they 
had neither mental nor physical qualifications. Madlle. C. Mulder, both at the 
Felix meritis, and at the Theatre Frangaise, by her performance of Herz’s va- 
riations, a rondo by Hummel “ Retour de Londres,” and Herz’s variations, 
again gave proofs of a remarkable dexterity and even of “virtuosity,” at times 
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displaying much mental quickness and much of the spring of youth. On the 
other hand, the two pieces she played at the Odeon, e. g. the fragment from 
Kalkbrenner’s concerto in D minor, was less satisfactory, for the reasons given 
above. It is to be wished that this promising girl was conducted from the out- 
ward portico of art, into the inner sanctuary, and gradually introduced to the 
representatives of a higher artistical class, as Beethoven, Weber, Hummel, and 
Mendelssohn ; for talents like her’s should be made to discern as soon as possible 
the solemn import, the whole immeasurable depth of art, and the mind should 
not be withheld from requisite and beneficial nourishment. The good qualities I 
have praised in the sister, appeared likewise in Richard Mulder, though in a 
greater degree, and in bolder outline. He has a remarkable dexterity for his 
years, and a certain force and energy which qualifies him for works that require 
a majestic and comprehensive style of playing. 

The circumstance that M. R. Mulder is already, at the age of 17, known as a 
composer, belongs to the unfortunate peculiar characteristics of our age, which 
hurries on everything, waits for nothing, allows nothing to come to its proper 
maturity, but strains and forces incipient powers at their very dawn. R. Mul- 
der’s premature and insignificant debit as a composer bears no comparison with 
his appearance as a pianiste, which may indeed be considered as highly grati- 
fying and important, and yet a journal here will allow nothing short of mastery 
to the young musician, and that in both capacities. I do not mean to deny that 
his compositions display here and there considerable musical talent, and that 
they contain some beautiful and original thoughts, as, for example, his capriccio 
for the piano, his concert overtures, and the ‘‘ Carneval de Venise,” in the last two 
of which even a well-grounded knowledge of harmony and counterpoint, and 
traces of a talent for the humourous are discernible, though they all bear but too 
plainly the mark of immaturity, and forced productions. ‘They are school-studies, 
the painful attempts of a beginner, in which (vide ‘‘ Cantate la pucre der Mate- 
lot,””) too much confusion and arbitrariness still prevail, or (vide ‘‘ National 


May-overture,”) the symmetry of form, the artistical arrangement of the plan and 
division, in short, a determined idea, are still wanting, and in which (vide “ Fan- 
taisie brillante sur des motifs Italiens”) there are many pretty thoughts, but too 
little inner artistical connection to exhibit them to the public as complete and 
finished productions, without committing an act of great presumption. 


Amsterdam, May, 1839. 


LETTER VII. 


M. I. I. de Boer’s concert, (16th November), introduced us to two ladies of 
very promising talent, Mesdames J. J. and H. J. de Boer. The mezzo-soprano 
of the iatter is very melodious and pleasing. M. Biberhofer by singing two 
songs, the “ Alpenhorn”’ by Proch, and “das Fischermadchen ” by C. Koss- 
maly, showed that he could comprehend and execute lyrical as well as dramatic 
pieces. 

M. P. W. Dahmen (first flutist at the Stadtschauburg) gave his concert on the 
22nd Nov. He displays much dexterity, though a greater variety of expression 
and more modulation were to be wished. M. H. W. Dahmen from Utrecht 
proved himself an able violinist though he requires more purity and precision. 
Mme. C. S. de Vries Carel sung three pieces respectively of the German, French, 
and Italian schools. For German music a deeper apprehension, more expression 
and soul is wanting, and to make the hacknied cavatina from Norma even sup- 
portable, more precision and a higher degree of mechanical dexterity is required 
than Mme. C. S. de Vries Carel seems to possess. 

M. N. Eschborn’s concert (on the 28th December,) introduced to notice, 
among other remarkable works, two overtures for a grand orchestra, which were 
obviously the work of one who was a sound and learned musician, without 
being distinguished by great originality, or startling scintillations of genius. 
Mme. Eschborn sung four pieces; an aria by Morlacchi, the cavatina from 
Norma, and two duets, one from Haydn’s Creation, the other from Paer’s Ca- 
milla, both with M. Sesselmann. Mme. Eschborn is a thoroughly cultivated 
vocalist, her intonation is pure, and she distinguishes herself by a remarkable 
. precision in her colouring, and a well studied fluency of voice. She is, however, 
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no longer young, her voice has lost its freshness and peculiar “ metal,” and her 
expression has too little dramatic variety. 

M. M. Potdevin, (first horn at the Stadtheater) I was delighted to make ac- 
quaintance with a virtuoso of the first rank. His “ virtuosity,” his delicate 
style of playing, and the beauty and evenness of his tone give this young 
artist a marked superiority over many ephemeral celebrities of the day, many 
charlatans of high pretension, and will everywhere ensure the most brilliant and 
honourable success. In his concert (3rd January, 1839), M. Potdevin played a 
new concertino by A. Berbyn, and variations by L. Erck, exhibiting his usual 
mastery, although neither of the compositions were suited to the peculiar cha- 
racter of his instrument. 

On the 10th January, 1839, a concert was given by M. F. Stoll, famed as a 
virtuoso on the guitar, the programme of which was distinguished by great 
variety. Particularly interesting was the arrangement of Beriot’s well known 
concertino in C major for the guitar, which was played by the giver of the con- 
cert. Taking into consideration the imperfections and limits of the guitar, it 
will give no mean idea of the “‘ virtuosity ’’ of M. Stoll, when I say that he per- 
formed his task so as to satisfy and even to astonish every one. Once in a way, 
a whim of this sort may do as a novelty, but Ido not think that art receives 
much benefit from such tricks ; | was glad, in the variations that he afterwards 
played, to hear the instrument in its own peculiar sphere. 

A declamation (called ‘‘ Edward,’’) with music given by M. Halberstadt is 
also to be mentioned. The poem is a depdt for every possible effect, a store- 
house for the most heterogeneous contrasts and descriptions, and the composer 
has kept to it with such rigid orthodoxy, that one can almost grasp it with one’s 
hands. The composition displays knowledge of harmony and counterpoint, and 
taste in the arrangement, although few of the movements, good and appropriate 
as they are, exhibit much invention or originality. Mme. Ernst Seidler sang the 
air in E major from Cosi fan tutti which is so seldom heard, excellently, and 
quite in the spirit of the composition. The concert itself opened with an over- 
ture from Jean Calas, by C. Kossmaly (your humble servant.) If I noticed this 
myself, I should fall into that delicate and ticklish collision into which criticism 
and production occasionally come, and therefore I refer to the Amsterdam 
**Handellsblatt ”’ of the 20th December, 1839, which says as follows: “an 
overture by C. Kossmaly gave us great pleasure. It is neatly and clearly com- 
posed, the thoughts are original and beautiful, and the instrumentation is excel- 
lent. The breadth and dignity of the style reminded us of Spontini.” 

On the 11th January, 1839, the brothers, E. and C. Engel (15 and 13 
years old), gave a soirée musicale in which the young artists distinguished them- 
selves in a concertante by Wassermann, and variations by Paganini for two violins, 
by their neat and superior style. A concerto by Spohr played by the eldest was too 
much for his present powers, although in a mechanical respect his execution was 
faultless. On the other hand, his performance of a concertino by Beriot, which is 
more suited to his present state, was highly successful. May these clever young 
virtuosi meet good fortune, and a friendly reception everywhere ! 

M. Cristiani, (the clarionet player), gave a concert on the 23rd of January. 
This meritorious artist, although the fulness and beauty of his tone begin to 
yield to his advanced age, knows how to remedy his deficiencies by the precision 
and neatness of his execution, and the delicacy of his style. 

On the 30th of the same month, a concert was given by M. Fischer, one of the 
first violinists of the place, who chiefly excels in the graceful style, as represented 
by Beriot, Kalliwoda, Mayseder, and Maurer, and who on this occasion, by 
the performance of the three pieces of a grand and quite heterogeneous kind (a 
concertino by David, a “‘ concert militaire” by Van Bree, and a duet for violin 
and piano by Lafont and Herz), undertook a most difficult task which he accom- 
plished with artistical superiority, and to the satisfaction of all. 

Another player on the clarionet, M. I. W. Kleine, gave a concert on the 7th 
of February. Heis a young virtuoso, whose good qualities, which consist in a 
full, beautiful tone, pleasing even in the fortissimo passages, and in remarkable dex- 
terity and steadiness, are marred by many bad habits, as for instauce, the too 
frequent introduction of the éremolando, and a style too much strained, adorned, 
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and overdoue, which is unmusical by reason of its very shadowing out and ex- 
pression. Too much may easily be done in this way, the mania of dressing up 
everything gains such ground, as is proved but too plainly by many, both singers 
and instrumentalists, that people may justly cry out, ‘‘ this man over-exccutes.”’ 
M. Kleine is not devoid of talent, but his style is not pure. A concert given at 
the German Theatre on the 18th February, for the benefit of M. Stoll was re- 
markable for variety, and the general arrangement. 


Amsterdam, May, 1839. 





BEETHOVEN. 
BY GEORGE HOGARTH. 


[We cannot forego the pleasure of making our readers acquainted with the 


following interesting and ably written article on the illustrious Beethoven, which 


appears in a new monthly periodical devoted to art and science, entitled ‘‘ The 
Polytechnic Journal.” —Ep. M. W.] 


The biography of great artists is one of the most important branches of the li- 
terature of Art. A knowledge of their lives and fortunes is interesting to those 
who regard their works with delight and admiration ; and much light is thrown 
upon their genius and character as artists, by the circumstances of their personal 
history, and an observation of their dispositions, habits, and characters as men. 

There is no musician whose biography would be more interesting under the 
one of these points of view, and more instructive under the other, than the illus- 
trious Beethoven. But an account of his life yet remains a desideratum in mu- 
sical literature. Till within a very recent period, all that was known of him per- 
sonally was contained in the bold German pamphlet of Schlosser, and the inte- 
resting, but excessively slight, sketch by the Chevalier Seyfried, prefixed to a 
posthumous work, entitled ‘* Beethoven’s Studien in Generalbasse,”’ or Studies in 
‘Thoroughbass, Counterpoint, and the Theory of Composition published at Vienna, 
in 1832. This publication, we must observe, in passing, considered as a book 
of instruction by Beethoven, would do no honour to his memory; but in truth 
these “ Studies” were a parcel of his juvenile exercises when he was studying 
under Albrechtsberger, found, along with a great deal of other rubbish, among 
his papers, after his death, and vamped up and published by the Vienna music- 
seller who bought up all the manuscripts he had left, as a trading speculation. 
It is to this enterprising publisher too, that we are indebted for the appearance 
of various other posthumous compositions of Beethoven, particularly certain 
Quartets which have been lately attempted at the London concerts, to the admi- 
ration of a number of our dilettanti (though the majority, we believe, found them 
incomprehensible), but which are now understood in Germany, by those best ac- 
quainted with the subject, to have been manufactured from scraps and fragments 
found in Beethoven’s portfolios, and never intended by him to see the light. 

The above are the sources from which all the meagre biographical memoirs 
of Beethoven that have yet appeared have been drawn. They afford information 
respecting the generally. known circumstances of his career as an artist, which 
are few and simple, but they are silent as to all those particulars of his private 
life which are necessary to enable us, as it were to form his personal acquaint- 
ance. This, the most interesting branch of his biography, could be furnished 
only by those intimate friends who enjoyed his most familiar intercourse. Bee- 
thoven, who withdrew himself more and more from the world as his increasing 
deafness deepened his melancholy and heightened his disinclination for society, 
was accesible only to a very few. ‘Ihe public admired his unrivalled works as 
they appeared in quick succession, but knew little or nothing about the author. 
He rarely emerged from his seclusion, and we have been told, was hardly known, 
even by sight, in the city where he passed almost the whole of his life. 

Lately, however, this want of information regarding the private life and cha- 
racter of Beethoven has been in a considerable measure supplied by two of his 
friends, who were well qualified to de so; the celebrated Ferdinand Ries, so long 
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resident, and so highly respected in this country, and Dr. Wegeler, an eminent 

physician of Bonn, Beethoven’s townsman and his friend from childhood. Ries 
as is well known to musicians, was Beethoven’s principal and favourite pupil. 
A few weeks before his own death, and aware of its rapid approach, Ries was 
desirous to leave a memorial of his illustrious master; and his last occupation 
was that of drawing up a sketch of his reminiscences. The manuscript was com- 
mitted to the care of Wegeler, who prepared it for publication, with additional 
matter of his own; and the result of their joint labours appeared at Coblentz 
last year, under the title of ‘ Biographische Notizen iiber Ludwig van Beethoven,” 
or, Biographical Notices of Beethoven. 

This little book ought to appear in an English dress, and we are surprised that it 
has not yet done so, as it would be read with great interest and pleasure by every 
musician. Our present purpose is to avail ourselves of its contents, as well as va~ 
rious things in the correspondence between Goéthe and Zelter, and in several of 
the foreign journals, in drawing up a brief sketch of Beethoven, containing parti- 
culars which will be new to most of ourreaders. We shall take it for granted, 
however, that they are acquainted with those occurrences of his life which have 
long been before the public. 

Beethoven was born at Bonn, in December 1770. It has been said by a re- 
spectable authority (Choron and Fayolle’s Dictionnaire des Musiciens), and, con- 
sequently, often repeated, that he was a natural son of Frederick William the 
Second, King of Prussia. We find that Beethoven himself was aware of this 
story. Ina letter to Wegeler, written in October 1826, a few months before his 
death, he says: ‘I have long heard of this, but I have taken the firm resolution 
never to write about myself, or to answer any thing that is said about me. I 
willingly leave to you the care of vindicating to the world the honour of my 
parents, especially my mother.” The story, indeed, is a gross and absurd false- 
hood ; and Dr. Wegeler, by his details respecting Beethoven’s birth and parent- 
age, does not leave it a vestige of foundation. 

At the age of fifteen, Beethoven was appointed organist of the electoral chapel 
at Bonn, and, soon afterwards, the Elector’s chamber musician. When Haydn, 
returning from his first visit to London passed through Bonn, the young musi- 
cian showed him a Cantata which he had written, and of which he desired the 
illustrious veteran’s opinion, Haydn praised it highly, and advised the author to 
pursue a career which he had so well begun. This piece, however, was never 
published, or even performed, being found too difficult, particularly for the wind 
instruments. He thus showed, at the very outset, that disregard of mechanical 
facilities which has always been an impediment to the satisfactory performance 
of his music. At this period of his life he produced many compositions, most 
of which remained in manuscript, and all of them were rejected by himself from 
the series of his works: his opera prima being a set of Trios for the pianoforte, 
violin, and violoncello, published at Vienna in 1795, and now in the hands of 
every musician. 

Notwithstanding the favourable beginning of Beethoven’s acquaintance with 
Haydn, their subsequent intercourse was less agreeable. Beethoven was sent by 
the Elector of Cologne to study under the greatest musician of the age; but 
they did not suit each other, and Haydn got rid of an untractable scholar by 
turning him over to Albrechtsberger. Haydn, it seems, desired that Beethoven 
should acknowledge himself as his pupil, and so describe himself in his earliest 
publications. Beethoven refused, saying, that, to be sure, he had got a few 
lessons from Haydn, but had never learned anything from him. When Beeth- 
oven had finished his first work, the set of trios we have just mentioned, he 
played them at Prince Lichnowsky’s, before a party of the principal musicians i 
Vienna. Haydn was present among the rest, and joined in the applause be 

stowed by the company on these charming productions. He, however, took the 
author aside, and advised him, most unaccountably, not to publish the third 
of the set, the well-known trio in C minor. Beethoven, who knew well that 
this was the best of the three, paid no respect to the advice ; and when he found 
his own opinion confirmed by the judgement of the public, he conceived the 
notion, which never afterwards left him, that Haydn had been actuated by a 
spirit of jealous rivalry. This he never forgave, nor did he ever lose an oppor- 
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tunity of making Haydn and his music the subject of sarcastic remarks and 
criticisms. 

Beethoven submitted to Albrechtsberger’s authority with little more patience 
than to that of Haydn. This master was a profound theorist, and taught the 
science in all its scholastic rigour ; a method of tuition quite unsuitable to the 
modern state of the art. It is easy to imagine this impetuous pupil forced to 
bend under the yoke of antiquated rules which he felt to be mere pedantry, and 
was continually led, by his ardent imagination to disregard. He was constantly, 
therefore, committing errors, which his teacher as constantly endeavoured to 
correct. Hence many disputes and some squabbles, though the scholar never 
lost sight of the respect and esteem which he owed to his venerable instructor. 
He completed his course, and carefully preserved the exercises he wrote under 
the eye of his master ; scribbling upon them, however, many a sarcasm against 
theorists and their precepts. These are the exercises which (as already men- 
tioned) were vamped up as a trading speculation into a posthumous work. It 
was a very improper publication, but still it is curious, as showing the young 
musician’s contempt for some of the tasks which old square-toes imposed upon 
him. There is a chapter on Canon, for instance, containing examples of this 
kind of composition in all its absurd and puzzling varieties. In his enumeration 
of these varieties, he mentions ‘‘the numerical and enigmatic Canons, which 
like everything that partakes of the nature of a riddle, are easier to invent 
than to solve, and seldom yield any compensation for the time and trouble be- 
stowed upon them. In former times, (he adds), people took a pride in racking 
their brains with such contrivances ; but the world is now grown wiser !”—-** What 
good,”’ he afterwards says, ‘‘can result from all this? Multum clamoris, parum 
lane! Possibly I may try my hand at it some of these days, when I have no- 
thing of a more reasonable nature to occupy my time. At present, thank 
Heaven, I am not in that predicament, and it will be a pretty long while, I sus- 
pect, before I am.” 

In conversation, too, among his musical friends, Beethoven took pleasure in 
ridiculing the strict precepts of the schools. When they ventured to point out 
any infringement of them in his compositions, he used to treat them as pedants. 
When in good humour on such occasions, he would rub his hands, and exclaim, 
laughing heartily, “‘Oh, yes, yes—you are quite astonished, and at your wit’s 
end, because you cannot find this in one of your treatises on harmony!” 

“One day,” says Ries, ‘when we were taking a walk together, I spoke of 
two two consecutive fifths in one of his first set of violin quartets (that in C mi- 
nor), which produce a striking and beautiful effect. Beethoven did not recollect 
the passage, and would have it that I was mistaken in saying there were fifths 
in it. As he usually carried music-paper in his pocket, I asked him for a bit, 
and wrote down the passage in four parts. Beethoven seeing that I was right, 
said, ‘‘ Well, who has prohibited the use of fifths like these ?”? I was at a loss 
how to take the question. He repeated it several times, till at last I answered 
greatly surprised at his putting it--‘‘ Bless me! they are forbidden by the very 
fundamental rules of harmony!’’ Still he insisted on knowing by whom: I 
said, ‘‘ by Marpurg, Kirnberger, Fux, every theorist who has ever written on the 
subject, “‘ Well,” cried Beethoven, ‘“ they may have forbidden them, but J allow 
them !” 

Rossini, who, notwithstanding the nonsense that has been written to the con- 
trary, knew the rules as well as anybody, has been an audacious violator of 
them. He was a careless student, and used to annoy his master, the venerable 
Padre Mattei, as much as Beethoven did Albrechtsberger, trusting for his har- 
monial effects more to his own perceptions than to the dicta of theorists. When, 
in looking over his scores, he observed an infringement of some rule, instead of 
correcting it, he would mark it with a cross, writing on the margin, ‘ Per sod- 
disfazzione de’ pedanti”—* For the satisfaction of the pedants!’? The best and 
soundest rules—even those which are susceptible of the most general applica- 
tion—must sometimes yield to the impulse of that high order of genius which 
can “snatch a grace beyond the reach of art :” but the frequent disregard of the 
laws of harmony, as established and taught in the schools, which we find in the 
works of modern musicians, is in a great measure the fault of these laws them- 
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selves, many of which are no Jonger applicable to the practice of composition. 
We, cannot, indeed, conceive anything more absurd than the present system of 
scholastic discipline to which the young musician is subject. After his genius 
has been cramped and confined by a long course of precepts, restrictions, and 
prohibitions, founded on the practice of the seventeenth century, he is told that 
most of them are antiquated and obsolete, and that there is no longer any occa- 
sion to mind them. Did it ever enter into the head of a teacher of that art, 
which has been so happily called, the “ poetry of motion,” that the best way to 
arrive at ease, grace, and agility, was to make his pupil begin, and continue for a 
long time, to dance in fetters ? 
(To be concluded in our next.) 





MUSIC IN SWEDEN. 


Tue ancient Swedes were influenced in their pleasures by customs as extra- 
ordinary as those which governed their laws. All the people, civilized, or sa- 
vages—barbarians or demi-barbarians, which may arise from the climate of 
that country were ignorant of dancing, but the Swedes in not knowing this 
kind of diversion, had, at the suggestion of their legislators, interdicted music, 
and those following the profession were denounced as persons infamous and* 
dangerous to the state ; previous to the reign of Gustavus Vasa, a law was in 
force, banishing all musicians from the kingdom, and authorizing their destruc- 
tion, wherever they were met with. 

‘«‘ This assassination,” says Archenholz, (History of Gustavus Vasa, vol. I., 
page 113), ‘‘ was considered as a joke. The murderer was only held bound to 
give the heir of the deceased, one pair of new shoes, one pair of gloves, and a 
three year old calf. But even this miserable indemnity, granted as a sufficient 
compensation for the loss of a father, a son, or a brother, was sometimes illu- 
sory, and the heir could lay no claim to it, until he had submitted to a humi- 
liating trial, worthy of those barbarous times. They plastered with grease the 
tail of the calf, which being brought to the top of a hill the claimant took the 
tail in his hands, the murderer then struck the calf with a whip and obliged it 
to run swiftly ; if the heir succeeded in retaining the tail, the animal became his, 
on the contrary should he let it slip from him, he lost all right, and remained 
exposed to the sneers of the spectators. All these horrors which took place be- 
fore the reign of Gustavus Vasa, vanished in 1523. 

This prince abolished laws as ridiculous as they were ferocious; he called to 
his court, foreign musicians and introduced into Sweden the art of dancing, be- 
fore unknown in that city. This diversion frequently took place in the halls of the 
palace after the repast, to the sounds of the royal orchestra. Music is now con- 
sidered by the Swedes as an important part of their education, especially amongst 
females. Professors of music’enjoy a great deal of consideration, and are loaded 
with honours, by classes the most elevated in society. In the ‘mountains, the 
shepherds use a kind of long trumpet, made from the bark of the birch, which 
they call “ Mir.’”” This instrument is sometimes four feet long, and sends forth 
a piercing sound ; in calm weather it may be heard at a great distance, although 
the noise made by these trumpets is very great, and intended to frighten away 
the wild beasts, yet it is not disagreeable. Notwithstanding their taste for mu- 
sic, the Swedes have never manifested any genius for the art. There is a theatre 
at Stockholm, but they only perform Italian or French operas, this capital pos- 
sesses an Academy of Music founded in 1772 by Gustavus III. 





REVIEW. 


As it is much more agreeable to praise than to condemn, we propose to alter 
our plan in this department so as to avoid giving unnecessary pain. We might 
indeed ‘‘ damn with faint praise,”’ or adopt the comparative scale of the advertisers 
of port wine. Their lowest qualification is ‘‘ good””—then comes “‘ very superior” 
—then “of unparalleled excellence’”—and highest of all, perhaps, we have 
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‘very curious.” The result is that he who purveys a merely ‘‘ good” article 
finds himself half poisoned. Now we might apply these epithets to new publi- 
cations, but fear that, after this illustration, our sincerity would be at a discount ; 
so it will be better to follow a plan mentioned in a former number, viz. that of 
noticing works of merit, and merely announcing the receipt of such productions 
as evince decided mediocrity or present no features for eulogy. 

Think not that thou art all alone. Poetry by the Rev. C. S. Bird. Music by 

Pio Cianchettini.— (Willis.) 

A sacred cantata in the style of Weber. Indeed it bears so close a resemblance 
to the soprano air in the last act of Der Freischutz, that criticism is unnecessary. 


First Set of Drawing-Room Melodies, vith Embellishments for the Pianoforte, 
by Edwin Merriott.—( Cramer. ) 
We do not think that Mr. Merriott has shown much judgment in his selection 
of melodies ; in fact, with the exception of Kitty of Coleraine, they pass our 
comprehension. The arrangement is simple and inoffensive. 
The Pearl Divers. Music by H. Boys. Words by W. Ball.—(Hill.) 
It is some time since we have had anew glee to criticise, so we are the more 
pleased to meet with a good one. There is much animation and character in this 
piece; it is written for two sopranos and a bass, with a solo for each voice, and 
though the motivo reminds us a little of ‘‘ Away, away to the mountain’s brow,” 
we do not quarrel with it on the score of invention. The bass solo is very 
original and striking, and the modulations throughout are cleverly managed, 
excepting that at the top of page 6 which is too abrupt. We recommend this to 
musical families. 
Why did Flora die? A Pathetic Ballad, composed by J. P. Barratt.—(Rotheram.) 
This is an andantino of tender and affecting character, and cannot fail of pleasing 
if sung with the requisite expression. There are, however, errors of composition. 
In the 3rd bar the B’s ‘should be C’s natural, and the bass in the 4th bar is 
incorrect. Let our fair readers break the chord DFB instead of it. Again, in 
page 2, bars 4 and 8 play A’s instead of B’s in the accompaniment. In page 3, 
bar 3, the double sharp should be taken off. These observations apply to the 
following verse. 
The Nightingale. A Song, with Accompaniments for the Violoncello or Horn. 
Composed by Franz Zeiller.—(Ewer.) 
A very pleasing concatenation of phrases, which, separately considered, are as 
old as the hills. But those who are little solicitous about novelty will be charmed 
with the graceful meandering and pathetic expression of the melody. The vio- 
loncello or horn is obligato, and is indispensable. 
Recollections. A Song, with Accompaniments for Piano and Violoncello or 
Violin. By the Same. ~ 
Nearly the same remarks will apply to this—the title, we fear, is no misnomer. 
There is some confusion in the rhythm at the commencement. The first accented 
note in the vocal part, C sharp, very properly begins the bar; but it is not so in 
the symphony, and the ear is perplexed by the discrepancy. 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


1. The Oak and the Rose. Words by J. E. Carpenter, Esq. Music by G. F. 
' Stansbury.— (Hill.) 

2. Hymn in Gratitude, By Addison. Music from the German Cantata “ Wie 
gross ist des Almachtigen giite.” Arranged for the Piano by Augustus Voigt. 
—(Rotheram.) 

3. My Angel Child. Poetry by A. J. Mac Douall. Music by J. P. Barratt.— 

(Rotheram.) 
4, Love in a Chalet. Poetry from Dr. Beattie’s Switzerland. Music by the 
Same.—(ditto.) 
5. Linner’s Celebrated Laendler. Arranged for the Piano, by the Same.—(ditto.) 
6. Trois Rondinos pour le Piano, by the Same. (ditto.) 
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Paris.—Marliani’s opera Xucarilla, is in full rehearsal at the Opera-house, it 
will be produced on the 15th or 20th of this month; it will be followed by Le 
Drapier, of Halevy ; the story is laid at Chartres, and a magnificent scene 
representing the cathedral in that town is in preparation. Le Drapier wiil be 
brought out about December next, and Mario and Madlle. Nau will fill the prin- 
cipal characters. Donizetti’s opera, Les Martyrs, is the cause of much discus- 
sion; there is in it a female part of much importance, and for which three 
ladies are at present disputing. Duprez asks it for his pupil, the composer has 
assigned it equally between Madame Dorus and Madlle. Nathan. Meyerbeer is 
daily expected in Paris, he has been detained at Boulogne by the illness of his 
mother. Immediately after his arrival the debét of Madlle. Rieux will take place, 
either in the opera of Les Huguenots, or in the character of Alice, in Robert le 
Diuble. Henri Bertini, accompanied by M. Fontaine, a distinguished violiniste, 
has returned to Paris from a tour in the provinces. The new tenor, M. Masset, 
has continued his performance in La Riene d’un jour, during the week, and has 
fully justified the good impression he made on his first appearance. 

Mirtan.—A Madlle. Agnes Schebest has made a successful debit as Romeo. 

Drespen.—The great attraction of the summer has been Signora Hugher ; 

her performances in Donizetti’s Anna Bolena and Bellini’s Norma, have excited 
the greatest admiration and surprise. 
_ Ivaty.—During the present year, eight new operas have already been pro- 
duced ; of them, five were composed at Naples, two at Venice, and one at Genoa, 
but only one from this number can be said to have fully succeeded, and that by 
Cammerano, a new composer. Among the new prima donnas, the following 
have been eminently successful :—Streboni, Gabussi, Freggolini, and Boldrini. 

Poranp.—There are no native composers of celebrity in this country, and but 
one new opera was produced during the whole of last year. 

Botocna.—The chief attractions of the summer have been the two sisters 
Mangocchi, Almerinda and Eliza, and Dagnini, the new tenor. Mercadante, 
the composer, brought forward his opera Hlena di Feltre, which found so little 
favour in Genoa and Naples; here it was received with tumultuous applause. 
Freggolini, the prima donna, succeeded in enrapturing the audience, and has 
since performed with equal success in Donizetti’s Lucia di Lammermoor. The 
celebrated tenor Antonio Poggi has been appointed singer to the Emperor of 
Austria. F. Sampieri, the composer, has been elected honorary member of the 
Philharmonic at Florence. 





PROVINCIAL. 
(This department of the Musical World is compiled and abridged from the provincial press, and 
from the letters of our country correspondents. The editors of the M. W. are therefore not respon- 


sible for any matter of opinion it may contain, beyond what their editorial signature is appended to.] 


Mancuesten.—Madlle. Rudersdorff’s Soirée Musicale, given on Thursday evening 
last, in the new lecture and concert room of the Athenzum, was well attended, and 
appeared to be very successful. Its principal novelty and attraction was the début of 
Madlle. Rudersdorff herself. This young lady possesses a fine soprano voice, of con- 
siderable compass and great power. Her singing is pure, but it is not cold; there is a 
warmth, an energy, and a correctness and delicacy of expression about it, that cannot 
fail to carry away the auditors, as the songstress herself is swayed. That she feels what 
she sings, no one that hears her can doubt; and there can be as little reason to question 
her great success, if to talent, which she certainly has, she shall add the fruits of industry 
and experience, with a careful cultivation of music, both as an art and a science. She is 
young and full of promise; and if there be one caution that she more needs than another, 
it is to guard herself from being carried away by the ardour of her enthusiasm for her art. 
Miss Rudersdorff surprised us in Donizetti’s air ‘‘ Deh vieni,” which she sang with good 
taste and expression. Her execution of Meyerbeer’s rhapsodical aria, “* Robert, Robert, 
toi que j’aime,’’ was truly admirable. Signor Paltoni was eminently successful in the 
aria ‘“* Vi Raviso,” from Bellini’s Somnambula, and the aria buffa, “* Mici Rampolli,” 
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from La Cenerentola. Our only regret whenever we hear him, is that he does not 
appear more frequently at our Soirées Musicales. A fragment from one of Onslow’s 
classic quintetts was played with great precision, by Messrs. Rudersdorff, Molyneux, 
Conran, Sudlow, and Haddock, (from Leeds.) Miss Leach sang Zingarelli’s song, 
“ Sweetly o’er my senses stealing,” and a pretty little ballad written by Mr. C. Swain, 
and composed by Miss Rudersdorff, very chastely. Mr. J. Pickering, jun. played Weber’s, 
* Concert Stiick ’—one of the most complicated and difficult pieces extant—with dis- 
tinguished ability, and was very warmly and deservedly applauded. We shall institute no 
invidious comparisons, but in our judgment—fortified as it is by experience—Mr. Picker- 
ing is, out of the metropolis, unapproachable as a pianist. Evidently possessing a very 
refined taste in giving force and correct expression to his pieces, he has a power of finger 
and pliability of wrist quite indispensable to the attainment of eminence as a pianoforte 
player: added to this, his execution is exceedingly finished and brilliant. After hearing 
his “ Concert Stiick,”’ we have no difficulty in arriving at the conclusion that he must, 
ere long, take a high position in his profession. Mr. Rudersdorff played De Beriot’s first 
concertino most exquisitely: his double-stop playing is truly beautiful. Madlle. Keonig 
was very successful in Marliani’s aria “ Stanca di pit.’’ She has a beautiful voice well 
cultivated, and is clearly a highly finished singer. Miss A. Rudersdorff acquitted herself 
very creditably in a German air; and in Bellini’s duet, ‘‘ Deh con te,’’ with her sister, 
she was heard to great advantage. Messrs. Pickering and Rudersdorff played two move- 
ments from Beethoven’s grand sonata, most charmingly. It is a sublime composition, 
and the performers did full justice to it. We hope, for the honour of our musical towns- 
people, we shall have an opportunity of hearing Mr. Pickering again before he takes his 
departure hence. We were very much pleased with the manner in which Mr. Schott 
(the band-master of the 79th Highlanders) played a solo of Barman’s on the clarionet. 
He produced a very fine tone, particularly in his subdued passages, when he reminded us 
strongly of Wilman. Mr. Haddock, of Leeds, played a solo on the violoncello with great 
ability: his rapid passages were exceedingly brilliant and neatly executed. The Concert 
terminated about half-past ten o’clock. 

The private Concert of Wednesday evening, the 25th ult. at the Concert-Hall, com- 
menced with a rather thin attendance; it became, however, very numerous before the 
close. The selection of music for the evening contained pieces which promised a good 
concert; but, from some cause or other, it appeared to go off rather tamely. The sym- 
phynies of Haydn and Beethoven (No. 8 and the Pastorale) played this evening, are not 
so much known to general audiences as they deserve to be; their great length, and the 
difficulty of performing them effectively, operating as obstacles to their frequent intro- 
duction into concert schemes. Besides, their elevated character presupposes—in order 
to any appreciation of their merits, and a susceptibility of their various beauties—that 
there should have been, in the study and practice of music, considerable regard to the 
development of the poetry of the art, and not so exclusively to its merely mechanical and 
scientific requirements. Moreover, such compositions are rarely performed with com- 
plete success, except by bands consisting of select performers; yet, the absence amongst 
us of the requisite means, fully to develope all the beauties of such productions, would 
obviously be an insufficient reason for not availing ourselves of the resources we possess 5 
and it is with reference to such considerations as these, that provincial audiences ought 
always to receive the efforts of a mixed orchestra. Of the manner in which the band 
acquitted themselves in the Beethoven symphony, we can speak only in terms of com- 
mendation. It was a highly creditable performance; and, considering that the length of 
it would be regarded by the strangers to its character, as a severe tax of the patience, it 
had a very good reception. Whitaker’s pleasing glee, “ The breath of the Brier,’’ was 
very beautifully sung, and gave great satisfaction. Mozart’s overture to Zauberflote, was 
a spirited and effective performance, and had a tolerable reception. Attwood’s beautiful 
and excellent glee, “ The Curfew,” was very well given, and obtained considerable ap- 
plause. Haydn’s fine symphony passed off almost without any notice from the audience ; 
and from the few audible acknowledgments which its different movements elicited, the 
performance of the symphony, which was very creditable, might have been omitted, with- 
out apparently any important diminution of the interest of the concert. The madrigal, 
““O by Rivers,” went off very well, and appeared to give much pleasure, as it seldom 
fails todo. The concluding overture, Weber’s “ Ruler of the Spirits,”’ was but an unequal 
performance in many respects. The Concert was over about nine o’clock. _ 

A Concert in aid of the Building Fund of the Mechanie’s Institution, took place on 
Tuesday evening, the 24th ult., in the Theatre of the Institute. About a hundred vocal 
and instrumental performers were present. 

Cuettennam.—Madlle. Parigiani and Mr. Sapio’s Concert on Tuesday evening, the 
24th ult., at the Assembly Rooms, was numerously attended, and went off with great 
eclat: the programme was indeed, an exceeding good one, comprising some of the most 
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beautiful Italian and English compositions. Among the former were ‘“ Mi fa Lelio”’ and 
“ Quando o’core, sung by Madlle. Parigiani, whose voice is a fine rich soprano, possessing 
great flexibility, and evidently highly cultivated. In both the above songs she was quite 
successful, notwithstanding the disadvantage of singing over the conductor’s shoulder. 
In Rossini’s duets, ‘‘ Bella Immago” and ** Ah se de mali miei,” she proved equally for- 
tunate, and was loudly applauded, particularly in the latter, which she sung with Mr. 
Sapio, and it was altogether one of the best executed performances of the concert, Mr. 
Sapio himself favoured us with ‘ Vieni fra queste bracci;” Linley’s ballad, ‘‘ They have 
given thee to another,” delightfully sung and deservedly encored; and Benedict’s 
“ Scenes of my youth,” given with genuine feeling and musical expression. He likewise 
delighted his audience with his masterly singing in the duet “ La ci darem,” with Madame 
Roeckel, who acquitted herself in this fine composition, apparently to the entire satisfac- 
tion of the company, who called for its repetition. A foreign amateur sang Bellini’s 
* Raggio d’amore,”’ with Madlle. Parigiani, but though blessed with a remarkable fine 
and clear voice, we cannot compliment Signor * * * upon the excellency of his singing. 
The young pianist, Madlle. Roeckel, astonished and delighted the company with the per- 
formance of a concerto on the pianoforte; her command of the instrument and the 
brilliancy of her execution were indeed truly wonderful, and drew forth most rapturous 
applause. Mr. Butt, jun., executed Rode’s air on the violin in a skilful and masterly 
style. The harmonic passages, it is true, were deficient in clearness of tone, but the 
movement immediately following was very superior indeed. The duet concertante, by 
Mr. Butt and Pio Cianchettini, was very effective. Introductory to the two acts of the 
Concert the orchestra performed the overtures to Semiramide and Prometheus. Mr. P. 
Cianchettini presided at the piano. 

Schaliehn’s Band, on the plan of that of Strauss, and comprising some of the members 
of that celebrated musical corps, purpose giving two Concerts in Cheltenham next week— 
the first, an evening one, on Friday, the 4th, and the second in the morning of the 
following day. 

The Musical Promenades, now held in the afternoons, from half-past two to half-past 
four, have been. gaily and numerously attended, the weather of the past week having been, 
on the whole, favourable. 


THEATRICAL SUMMARY. 

We had been promised our usual article under this head, containing an account 
of the opening of Covent Garden on Monday evening, but have been disap- 
pointed. In our future numbers it is our intention to give regular notices, as 
heretofore, of ‘‘ theatrical doings,” making them, however, of secondary im- 
portance, as they should be, in a work professing to be devoted solely to music. 
Our readers will rejoice to know that the same talented pen will furnish them. 

The performance of Monday evening consisted of Shakspere’s comedy of 
Love’s Labour Lost and a new farce called Alive and Merry. The chief feature, 
and to some the attraction of the evening, was the probability of a row, in conse- 
quence of the removal of the one shilling gallery; the ‘‘ gods” cried out lustily 
for their privileges to be restored, and consequently paid their one shilling and 
sixpence for admission to the “‘ two shilling gallery,” announced to be opened at 
that reduced price, and by their clamour speedily induced Madame to restore 
their rights or rather to compensate them—for in future the “ two shilling gal- 
lery”’ is to contain a one shilling audience. This seems to predict the downfall 
of our national theatres, and the next step, we expect, will be for these gentlemen 
to turn mortals and descend into the pit. Madame Vestris, or rather Mrs. 
Charles Matthews, appears to us to have done a very unwise thing in the alter- 
ation, as we understand the one shilling gallery was the best paying part of the 
house, the receipts averaging of late between 800/. and 900/. per season. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


A Novet Orean has lately been erected by the Prince Brancaforte upon a 
hill in his park, near Messina: it is supplied with wind by a windmill, and can 
be distinctly heard two or three miles distant!! 

Parr has left an unfinished opera entitled Olinde et Sofronie; the two first 
acts are completely finished. 
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New Oraan. On Monday evening we were (with a numerous audience) pre- 
sent at the factory of Messrs. Gray and Son, listening to Mr. Adams’ perform. * 
ance on a large and splendid organ, just completed by these builders for St. 
Phillip’s church, Charleston, South Carolina. The case is exceedingly hand- 
some, and is quite of a novel character; it seemed to us more suitable for a 
concert-room, but we understood that it well accords with the character of the 
church for which it is intended, and if so, will form a very striking feature in the 
building. The instrument is of the usual (would we could say unusual) scale 
GG, and contains three rows of keys, pedal pipes to CCC, and twenty-six stops. 
Amongst them we may mention that the diapasons are rich and powerful, the 
mixture stops of exceeding brilliancy, and the reed work the best we ever heard, 
without exception. Mr. Adams displayed the various stops throughout the per- 
formance, in his usual able manner. He played several extemporaneous pieces, 
a fugue of Sebastian Bach, (one of the 48), a chorus from Haydn’s Creation and 
the Chorus of Priests, and the overture in Mozart’s opera of Zauberfléte. He 
performed the fugue of Bach’s solely on the choir organ, the tone of which is 
very properly delicate, and, at the same time, sparkling: the different stops blend 
well together, and there is a cathedral quality of tone about them, which, in this 
portion of modern instruments for the church, is too often neglected. The over- 
ture to Zauberfléte was truly a wonderful performance, and the orchestral effects 
he produced could only be equalled, certainly not surpassed, by a large band. 
The beautiful touch of this celebrated organist may well excite the envy of the 
profession, but at the same time cannot fail to call forth the greatest admiration. 
The Charleston folks may consider themselves fortunate in the possession of 
an instrument, which we do not think for tone, power, and the mechanical 
improvements, for which these builders are so celebrated, can be surpassed 
either in America or elsewhere. We observed in the factory, a larger in- 
strument than the one we have mentioned, destined for a Roman Catholic chapel, 
at Belfast, it will be finished we understood in about a month, and that previous 
to its being sent off, Mr. Adams will perform upon it a similar selection. 


LasirzKy has just returned with his celebrated band, from the Court of 
Russia, where he has been delighting the emperor. He is now at Prague, turn- 
ing the heads of the visitors by the performance of his new waltzes, &c. &c. 


Miss Austin, pupil of T. Welsh, is to make her debit at Covent Garden 
theatre, as Mandane in Artaxerxes, very shortly: the other parts will be thus 
cast—Artaxerxes, Madame Vestris, Arbaces, Mr. Harrison, and Artabanes, M. 
Borani, his first appearance on the English stage. 


Laront. The remains of this celebrated violinist were interred on Friday last, 
in Paris, after a solemn funeral service, in which the orchestra of the Grand 
Opera, and Duprez, with other artists, performed a mass of Cherubini’s. 


THaLBere@’s Concerts in the West of England, last week, produced about 
6501. He has since gone to Ireland, where he will perform during this week 
and next. He is accompanied by Mr. and Mrs. Balfe. 


Havumann, the celebrated French violinist, has gone to Belgium for a few 
weeks. Since he left this country he has been at Paris. 


Miss KemBte has been performing at Milan in Donnizetti’s Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor, with great adplause. 


Anecpote or Hanpext,—While Mary-le-bone Gardens were flourishing about 
the year 1738, the enchanting music of Handel and probably of Arne was often 
heard there. One evening Handel was walking with a gentleman when a new 
piece was struck up by the band. ‘Gomm, Mr. Vontaine!” said Handel, “ let us 
zit down and listen to this biece ; I want to know your opinion of it.” Down 
they sat, and after some time the old parson, turning to his companion, said, “ It 
is not worth listening to, it’s very poor stuff.” ‘ You are righd, Mr. Vontaine, 
it is very poor stuff, I thought zo when I vinished it.’”’» The old gentleman, being 
taken by surprise, was beginning to apologise, but Handel assured him there was 
no necessity; that the music was really bad, having been composed hastily, and 
his time for its production limited, and that the opinion was as correct as it was 
honest. 
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SpouR was solicited by the committee for managing the promenade concerts at 


. the Lyceum to conduct two of his own overtures on his own terms, but his engage- 


ments in Germany would not allow him to remain in this country so long; he, 
however, said that he would have great pleasure in composing a sestett expressly 
for the excellent wind instrument performers belonging to those concerts, which 
commence on Monday next. 


KaLkBrENNER has returned to Paris, from Dieppe, where he has been for the 
purpose of his son taking sea baths. This child, who is only eleven years of age, 
exhibits astonishing musica! talents: he has heen taught the piano, with the 
guide-muins, on his father’s plan. The Duchess of Leuchtenberg heard him, at 
Dieppe, and was so much struck with his composition, and the manner of his 
playing, that she made him a present of a superb pin, set with rubies and 






emeralds. 


Tue ITat1an Opera opened, at Paris, on Tuesday, with Lucia di Lammermoor. 
Rubini, Tamburini, Morelli, and Mesdames Persiani and. Mathey sustained the 
principal characters. Grisi is in this country. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We feel obliged to Mr. Chappell for his communication, it shall appear in our miscellany next week. 
The letters of 8. V. and a Constant Reader, in our next; also the report of the Reading Festival, 








LASSICAL MUSIC for the PIA- 
/ NOFORTE.—Beethoven’s Symphonies, com- 
plete, arranged by Kalkbrenner, No. 1, 6s.; Nos. 
2 to 8, each, 8s. 6d. ; ditto, No. 9, the Choral 
Symphony, in two parts, each 12s.; or the set in 
one vol. cloth boards, with a Portrait of Beetho- 
ven and a Drawing of the House in which he was 
born, 3/. 13s. 6d.; his Six Masterpieces, edited by 
Czerny, each 4s.; Hommage a Beethoven, by 
Czerny, six books, each 3s.; Haydn's Creation, 
12s.; ditto Seasons, four books, each 8s, ; ditto's 
Seven Last Words of Christ, 7s.; Bach's Art of 
Fugue, 21s, ; ditto's forty-eight Preludes and forty- 
eight Fugues, 3ls. 6d.; Mozart's Requiem, 6s. ; 
ditto’s Six Grand Symphonies, as piano duets, each 
8s. 6d. The foregoing works have all been ar- 
ranged by Czerny, excepting Beethoven’s Syin- 
honies. Rinck’s Grand Organ School, edited by 
Vesley, six books, each 7s. 6d., or in one vol., 36s. ; 
Mozart’s Ten Quartets, for two violins, tenor and 
bass, 42s.; ditto’s Quintets, five vols., 42s.; Al- 
brechtsberger’s complete Theoretical Works, 42s. , 
Cherubini's ditto, two vols., 42s. ; Hamilton's Five 
Catechism, 2s. and 3s. 
London: Published only by Messrs. Cecks and 
Co., 20, Princes Street, Hanover Square: and to 
be had of all Musicsellers and Booksellers. 


OTICE OF REMOVAL. 
WESSEL and Co., Music Publishers, by 
Special Appointment to H.R.H, the Duchess of 
Kent, beg leave to acquaint their Friends, that 
their FOREIGN MUSIC WAREHOUSE is now 
removed to the spacious DRAWING ROOMS of 
No. 67, Frith Street, Corner of Soho Square. 

. The Amateur and Professor will find, as hither- 
to, every species of Music of interest and reputa- 
tion, in Wessel and Co.’s extensive Stock. 

Among the various MSS. which M. Wessel has 
purchased from Authors during his late visit to 
France, Belgium, and Germany, is CHOPIN'S 
latest Work, “ Grand Preludes through all Keys.” 
Reissiger’s Twelfth Grand Trio. 


RGANIST WANTED. 
Wanted an Organist for St. Patrick's Ca- 
tholic Chapel, who will be required to instruct 
the Choir. None need apply but those well versed 
in the Music of that Church, and qualified to take 
charge of a first-rate Instrument. Salary £60 per 
annum, 
Applications in writing (post paid) to be ad- 
dressed to Mr. Daniel Davis, Belfast. 

















YHNHE LATEST WALTZES, b 

a STRAUSS, LANNER, and LABITZKY, 
are printed only by R. Cocks, 20, Princes Street, 
Hanover Square, London; Music Publisher, by 
Royal Authority, to Her most Gracious Majesty, 
Queen Victoria L By STRAUSS (for the Piano) : 
Taglioni Walzer, Epotische Pflanzen Walzer, 
Freuden Grusse Walzer, Hommage 4 la Reine, 
each 3s. and ds. Ditto'’s Telegraphe Musical, 5s, ; 
and Le Bouquet des Dames, 5s, By LANNER— 
La Mode 4 la Cour de la Grande Bretagne, 50 
books, each Is. and 3s. By LABITZKY—Les De- 
lices de Ja Cour, d’ Angleterre, 26 books, each Is, 
and 3s. ; 30 Sets of Waltzes and Quadrilles by the 
above Authors, arranged for a Quadrille Band, by 
Schallehn, each 6s. 

A Complete Catalogue of Dance Music to be 
had as above, gratis. 


NEY MUSIC for the PIANO. 
L FORTE. s. d 





Band at a Distance ; by Strauss.........66. 2 
Circassian March ; by T. Valentine........ 2 
St. Petersburgh March; by L. Gomion..... 2 
Band March (4th edit.) ; by E. Merriott.... 

as a Duet; by W. H. Holmes..... 
Les Charmes des Schoenbrun; by R. Cullum 2 
L’ Amo, l’'Amo; by W. B. Wilson.,....-..++ 2 
King of Belgium's March; by J. K. Ansell., 2 
Nos. 5 and 6 Sacred Offering; by S. Rogers 2 
Spanish Constitutional Hymn; by C. Glover 3 


London: Falkner, 3, Old Bond Street. 


Also, just published, Lyrical Beauties, No. 4; 
by C. W. Glover......cccccces eoccece -3 
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Just published, price 12s., 
NEW SET OF SONGS, 


by the Hon. Mrs. Norton, containing the 
following favourite Ballads, as sung in private by 
the Author. 
The Blind Man's Bride. 
The Midshipman. 
Song of the Fairies, 
The Indian Exile. 
Ou! take me back to Switzerland. 
The Name. 
Forget me not. 
We are the wandering breezes. (Duet.) 
All the above may be had separately, price 2s. 
each, 


Londou : Chappell, 50, New Bond Street. 
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THE 


AY CLERK S.—There is at 
this time a Vacancy in the Choir of Ely 
Cathedral. The Voice wanted is a Counter-tenor. 
The Election will not take place before the 25th 
of November, but Testimonials of CHARACTER 
and QUALIFICATIONS must be sent to the Rev. 
G. Millers, Registrar, College Ely, by the 7th of 
that month. Every Candidate must be thoroughly 
acquainted with Choir Service, and must specify 
his age. All letters must be post paid. 


Ely, Sept. 24th, 1839. 


IANOFORTES.—A few 

years since a very important improvement 
was introduced into the construction of Grand 
Pianofortes, by Zeitter and Co., of 4 and 5, New 
Cavendish Street, Portland Place, which greatly 
added to the power and peg | of tone. So de- 
cided has been the success of Mr. Zeitter's inven- 
tion, that it has excited the jealousy of those 
makers who had flattered themselves that they 
had secured a perpetual monopoly of the fashion- 
able musical world. Reports have been most in- 
dustriously circulated that Zeitter’s Pianofortes, 
although brilliant at first, are not durable, either 
in the mechanical action or in the tone. The 
direct contrary is the fact, of which Messrs. Zeit- 
ter and Co. will be happy to convince such of 
their friends as will honour them with a call at 
their manufactory, 4 and 5, New Cavendish Street, 
by the exhibition of testimonials from parties who 
have had Zeitter’s Pianofortes in use for years, 
which have not only remained unimpaired in any 
respect, but have improved in tone. 


ELSON’S SACRED LYRICS. 
(Iilustrated,) JEFFERYS and Co. beg to 
announce the publication of the Third Number 
of this Series of Sacred Songs, the First and Se- 
cond of which, from the beauty of their Poetry 
and the excellence of their Music, have already 
attained an unequalled popularity, 
No. 1. The Better Land; by Mrs. Hemans. 
No. 2. The Hour of Prayer : do. 
No. 3. From Greenland’s Icey Mountains ; by 
Bishop Heber, 
Also, an Authentic Version of Milton's EVE'S 
LAMENTATION. 
31, Frith Street, Soho. 








UST PUBLISHED. 
s. d 

Recollections, a Song, with Pianoforte and 

Violoncello (or Violin) Accompaniments ; 


ith Pianoforte and 


from Donnizetti’s Opera Betly........... 3 

A Fesca Op. 5, Two Nocturnes for Pianoforte 3 

6, Variations de Concert, do, 3 
Mozart’s Opera, Zaide, with Italian and Ger- 

man Words, with Pfte. Accompaniment. .18 

ditto ditto, Full Score.. .....36 
Requiem ia Full Score, according to 


2 


——— ditto, Pianoforte Score........00006. 9 
J. J. Ewer and Co., Bow Churchyard. 


MUSICAL WORLD. 


PIANOFORTES. 
EXTENSIVE REDUCTION IN PRICE. 


R WORNUM, INVENTOR and 
e MANUFACTURER of Patent Double- 
Action Pianofortes, at the Music Hall, Store Street, 
Bedford Square. 

THE PICCOLO. 


Elegant with Trusses. 
Ditto with Cylinder.. 
Plain Rosewood...... 
Elegant. cccoccecsccccsesccccccccccce SO Ditto 


COTTAGE AND CABINET. 
From 42 Guineas to............+.++.+ 75 Guineas 


POCKET GRAND HORIZONTAL, 
From 55 Guineas to....esececcecceees 79 Guineas 


IMPERIAL GRAND HORIZONTAL. 
From 75 Guineas to .....seeeeceseees 90 Guineas 


The above Instruments are well manufactured, 
and all prepared for extreme climates. 

The Piccolo stands 3 ft. 8 in. high; and the 
Pocket Grand is only 5 ft. 4 in. long. 


A liberal allowance to Exporters and Dealers. 


This Extensive Reduction has been drawn from 
the Advertiser as a measure of protection to bis 
* New Piccolo’ Pianoforte,"’ the success of which 
has induced certain Manufacturers to announce 
and sell Instruments of a different character under 
the same name, by which the Public are deceived 
and the Inventor injured. 


EW MUSIC.—PIANOFORTE— 

Etherington’s Eglintoun Castle, or Grand 
Tournament Quadrilles, 3s. Cora Bolton's Qua- 
drilles (2nd Edition), 3s. The Hecla Waltzes— 
Hine. Military Waltzes—Von Hoff; 2s. 6d. Fan- 
tasie Amerique, and Rondo on Under the Green- 
wood Tree—C. Goodban; each 3s. Trois Airs Es- 
pagnols—C. Wodinch ; 3 Nos., each 1s. 6d. Ron- 
do on Rory O’More—Rost ; 2s. 

VOCAL—My Forefathers’ Tomb ; One Word is 
too often Profaned; and Ae fond Kiss and then 
we sever (Duet)—by J. Lodge Ellerton, Esq. My 
darling Boy ; The Sailor's Yarn; and, ’Tis lovely 
Woman governs all—J. Monro. My Father's 
Home; A Friend and Social Glass; and Mary of 
Argyle—S. Nelson. The Quiet of my own Loved 
Cot—G. Linley. A Will of my Own—W. Ball, 
Also New Editions of the following: The happy 
Valley—Horn. Home of my Childhood—Linley. 
The Spell is Broken—Miss Bellchambers. The 
Muleteer—Meves. 

Monro and May, 11, Holborn Bars. 


HART, 109, HATTON GAR- 

@F @ DEN, Manufacturer of Improved Cabinet, 
Cottage, and Piccolo Pianofortes, which combine 
Brilliant and Powerful Tone, Superior Touch, Ele- 
gant Form, and the greatest Durability. 

Piccolo Pianofortes, from 28 to..... 35 Guineas 

Cottage ditto, from 30 to......eee0. 40 do. 

Cabinet ditto, from 40 to.....seeeee 60 do. 
A Liberal Allowance to Country Dealers, Mer- 

chants, and the Profession. 

MELODIA DIVINA, or Sacred Companion for 
one. Publishing in Nos. One Shilling 
each. 
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